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HE Chicago News Letter asks why neither Abbey nor 


Fi Mapleson engages Clara Louise Kellogg. The prob- 
able reason is, because Miss Kellogg’s voice belongs to the 
past. Her false intonation is probably the greatest fault, 
although there is hardly sufficient tone left even for that. 
Both managers would be foolish to engage her. 
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steps 





UMORS are rife concerning the likelihood of a lawsuit 
between Messrs. Mapleson and Gye on account of the 
taken the latter to give Italian opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in opposition to Covent Garden. As we 
have remarked before, the Gye-Mapleson coalition is a frail 


by 


bubble, and its bursting is only a matter of a short time. 
— 
HE fact is demonstrated that an opera (“ The Queen’s 
T Lace Handkerchief,” by Johann Strauss) is produced 


nightly and has been running for some time at the Casino, 
although, with one exception, there is not an artist in the cast 
who is able to sing the music assigned to him or her. Mr. 
Carleton is the one exception, and even his voice is beginning 
to show much wear and, to our surprise, he frequently sings 


out of tune. 

Th 
features of the performance, and yet it may be supposed that 
opera patrons want to hear some good solo singing and con- 
certed music in addition to the chorus and orchestral accom- 


e orchestra, chorus and scenic effects are the excellent 


paniment. 
- 


HILE the reports of the Thomas fournée show a 


correspondence from Germany. The title of this corre- 
spondence is given as “ Allgemeine Deutsche Musik-Verein,” 
which in four words contains no less than two mistakes 
against a primary rule of the German grammar, Next, we 
are informed in this same heading of the “ Meeting of the 
Society at Neheim-on-the-Ruhr.” This is so ridiculous a 
bull that we cannot pass it over without letting our readers 
participate in the fun. Imagine the editor of a musical (?) 
paper not knowing and not having read that the great mu- 
sical gathering took place at Leipsic, one of the musical 
centres of the world! Imagine him letting it take place at 
a little hamlet in Westphalia that never dreamed of such an 
honor, and that has never before been mentioned in musical 
history ! 
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DELINA PATTI has not yet been heard in London, 
and it is considered doubtful whether she will be or 
not. The directors of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, do not seem to be particularly anxious for her appear- 
ance, as if she does not sing they will be able to save 
the large amount per night they would otherwise have to pay 
her. The fact is impresarios are beginning to perceive that 
prime donne have no care but for their own pocket, and de- 
; inand such large sums for their services that to pay them 
their prices is to invite bankruptcy. 

Our readers will recall the chase after Patti that Mapleson 
and Abbey indulged in before the diva left this country, and 
the exorbitant price she persisted in demanding from either 
one who desired to secure her services for next season. 
They will also recall the recent action of the directors of 
the Leeds Musical Festival, whereby Mme. Albani’s name 
was stricken from the list of singers on acconnt of the ab- 
surdly high amount demanded by her husband, Mr. Gye, for 
her professional services. The truth is that a decided stand 
will have to be taken against high-priced singers by managers 
and others who have control of musical performances, else 
a financial success at any time and even under favorable 
conditions will be impossible. 








Personals. 


A FINISHED ARTISTE.—Referring to Miss Hope Glenn's 
appearance at a recent Crystal Palace concert, an English critic 


more full of charm than ever. Her selections were in the best 
taste and in sympathy with her finished style of singing. 





NILSSON’S PROMISE.—It is reported that Mme. Nilsson 
will sail from England for this country on August 18. She is 
spending her time at varions watering-places. She emphatically 


will sing here next fall in spite of him. 

WILHELMJ’S SPRAINED HAND.—Many stories go the 
rounds of the press about August Wilhelmj, the violinist who 
delighted New Yorkers a year or soago. The last news is to the 
effect that he is compelled to lay his violin aside for a time in 
consequence of a sprained hand. American dollars will no doubt 
bring him over here again. 

AT HOME WITH LiIszT.—Mme. Menter, with all her 
splendor, shines less in Beethoven's masterpieces than in more 
modern and fugitive works. Her style suits the rhapsodic music of 
Liszt, and in that pianist’s arrangement of the ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
overture and Schubert’s *‘ Erl King,” her success is great. 

A Vi” ERAN CONDUCTOR.—The conductor of the London 
Philharmonic Society, Mr. Cusins, will not seek re-election as con- 
ductor for the next series of concerts. He lays down his dé¢on 
after a service of seventeen years. He has rendered considerable 
service to art during that time, and merits to have his labor sub- 
stantially recognized. 

A BEAUTIFUL VOICE.—Mme. Durand, who personated 
the réle of Za Giocanda in Ponchielli’s opera of that name, just 
produced in London, is said to have a voice at once sweet, flexible 





great financial as well as artistic success, Dr. Dam- 
rosch has quietly and prematurely returned with his orchestra | 
from a journey of continuous fiascos. In fact, so poor have | 
been the financial results, that the doctor has as yet been un- } 
able to pay the back salaries. This state of affairs we could | 
have foretold to the somewhat over-hasty doctor if he had | 
asked our opinion, for we knew, what he evidently ignored, 
that his reputation is not nearly so great in the United States | 
that of Mr. Leaving aside the question of 
merit, it is well known that Theodore Thomas has for years 
been traveling with a picked and model orchestra all over 
the States, and that his name is inseparably interwoven with | 
the progress of music in this country. How, then, could Dr. | 
Damrosch expect, without good management or a standard 
orchestra, and being less known than Thomas, to success- 
fully compete with him? Quod licet Four non licet bove. 
an 
ORSAKEN by all those of the staff who were no} 
F longer willing to work for payment on promise, the 
editor of a so-called musical and dramatic paper is now 
thrown upon his own literary resources and upon those of 
his family. What this joint trio can produce in the way of 
musical journalism is admirably shown in the heading to a 


Thomas. 


as 





remarks that she returns to England from America with a voice | 


THE RACONTEUR. 


HARLIE BACKUS is mourned not only by his 

old-time partner, Billy Birch, but by hosts of admirers of 

minstrelsy the country over, and his equal as an eccentric low 
comedian is not likely to be found in the present generation. 

His was a rare and genial spirit, that diffused itself through an 
evening’s programme and lent a grotesque touch to everything 
within its influence, whether it was joke or anecdote, song or 
farce. 

It was the real ‘‘essence of old Virginny” that was presented 
night after night to the habitues of the San Francisco, and his 
rollicking fun and peculiar art in telling a story were alone worth 
the price of admission. 

Backus’s phenomenal mouth will be sadly missed on the right 
end of minstrels’ row, and no one can exactly fill his place. 

That mouth, about which so much has been recently written, 
was one of the features of New York. 

Visitors to the metropolis took it in as one of the sights and 
strangers thought they had hardly ‘‘done” the town unless they 
had enjoyed a glimpse of its cavernous depths. 

Ordinary descriptive talent fails in attempting to convey an idea 
of its elasticity, flexibility and agility. 

It obeyed its owner’s caprices like a child, and alternately 
amused, frightened or amazed the spectator by its astounding con- 
tortions. 

Backus could say of this feature of his countenance as Jet of her 
face, ‘‘ His mouth was his fortune,” and he worked this gold mine 
with untiring industry. 

He seldom contributed any share to an evening’s fun in which 
the great and only mouth was not a conspicuous element, and old 
men laughed until their bald pates flushed with deligth, young 
men strained their new clothes from excessive mirth, and children 
went into convulsions. 

His French and Italian imitations, which he was so fond of re- 
peating, and his mimicry of well-known threatrical stars owed 
their intrinsic interest to his unmated mouth. 

It was not necessary, it seems to The Raconteur, that an influ- 
ential daily newspaper should intimate editorially that the private 
life of Charlie Backus, in some respects, was not possibly above 
criticism. 

What difference does it make either way ? 

It is a personal matter with himself or his shade. 

What Charlie Backus really did accomplish in lightening many 
tired brains of anxiety and in entertaining thousands who went 
away nightly with a new lease of life, will not be soon forgotten, . 
| and although it was his business, he did as much good as a mis- 

sionary, and did it much less ostensivly. 
| His humor flowed like a brook, and was destitute of the edge 
| that cuts to the quick and rankles in the impaled victim. 
It was jovial, sometimes a trifle broad, but always to the point, 











declares that Mr. Gye has gained no suit against her, and that she | invariably apropos to the situation at hand, and was generally 


contagious. 

Birch is now the only survivor of the original quartet, and with 
him will go the last representative of old-time minstrelsy of which 
Bryant, Christy and the rest were conspicuous stars. 

The new element lacks the irresistible humor of the old, and the 
gradual decadence of popular interest in this form of entertain- 
ment goes hand in hand with the disappearance from public view 
of these amusing spirits. 








Signor Mattia Bina sailed for Europe last week, and will 
not return until late in August. 


os 


It is not hard to guess why the Damrosch season in Den- 
ver has not been a financial success. Our public is fond of the 
higher style of music, and is ill-satisfied with everything short of 
it. Beethoven and Chopin and Wagner and Liszt are well enough 
in their way, but every school girl in Denver plays Beethoven and 
Chopin and Wagner and Liszt, and our people did not care to 
hear the old familiar symphonies and etudes and sonatas 
thrummed over again. —Denver Tribune. 
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We have yet to learn that the general public as repre- 





and bright, with an extensive range and excellent low notes. She 
sings down to D and C, and up to the same notes above the lines. 
The mezza voce is delicious, a slight vibrato alone allowing the 


production. 

HAUK’S FUTURE TRIUMPHS.—Minnie Hauk has been 
in Paris, but is going to Marienbad for a little rest. She has 
been engaged to appear in Berlin, Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
We shall soon expect to read accounts of her great triumphs 
wherever she has sung. 

A WESTERN GIRL’S DEBUT.—Miss Dell Dinsmore, who 
belongs to the Western metropolis, Chicago, will make her début 
in Nice next autumn. She has been studying in Italy for some 
time, and is said to possess a good voice with some talent for acting. 

Two IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENTS.—Colonel Mapleson is 
reported to have secured Mme. Gerster for sixty nights of opera 
in this country for $100,000. Mr. Abbey has also made a similar 
contract with Mme. Sembrich, who is said to be an excellent per- 
former on the piano and violin, aside from her remarkable gifts as 
a vocalist. 

MARCHES!’S BRIGHT PuPIL.—Mention should be made 
of the début of a new prima donna named Sionitzka, at the Im- 
perial Theatre, St. Petersburg. She sang in ‘‘ Aida” with very 
great success, and is likely to become a star. She isa pupil of 
the celebrated singing teacher, Marchesi. 





' sented by an opera audience are better acquainted with German 


than with Italian. If the words be not delivered in English, why 
Italian should not be used we fail to see. It is a language full of 
good open vowel sounds, well adapted to singing, and how it can 
be considered an argument against its employment that more 
French, German, English and American artists are at present on 
the lyric stage than Italian artists, or that more works by Germans 
and Frenchmen than works by Italians are in the modern opera 
repertory, we cannot conceive.—London Saturday Review. 
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Julius Beer must have been somewhat puzzled to under- 
stand exactly what Rossini thought of him, when, after applaud- 
ing his funeral march in honor of Meyerbeer, the famous com- 
poser said : ‘‘ Very good ; very good, indeed ; but it would have 
been better if it were you that were dead, and the funeral march 
had been your uncle's.” There was no doubt about Berlioz’s sin- 
cerity when, hearing his ‘‘ Reverie et Caprice” played by a great 
violinist, he declared that no artist had ever so completely caught 
his meaning and so wonderfully interpreted it. But his rapture 
would have been considerably diminished had he overheard the 
violinist remark to Mendelssohn : ‘‘ I am glad I have got through 
it; Inever had such a task in my life. I have not the remotest 
idea what I have been playing, or what the piece can be about !"” 
—All the Year Round. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Wagner’s Youth. 
HILE the Wagner of “ Tannhiuser” and “ Lo- 
hengrin” is famous, the early struggles of the great com- 
poser are less widely known, Albert Dayrolles recently published 
ina Paris paper the substance of what follows, the accuracy of 
which is very generally admitted. 

After some unfortunate attempts, among them an opera repre- 
sented only once at Magdeburg in 1835, Wagner went to Paris, 
having with him letters of recommendation written by Meyerbeer, 
who was well aware that an unknown musician ought to have some 
resources ‘‘in order to live ten years in expectation of future 
gains.” This dreadful perspective did not dismay Wagner, who 
began to labor with almost superhuman diligence. 

At this time Wagner's unhappy life began in Paris. 
in a furnished apartment of rather poor appearance, situated in 
the old town of Tonnellerie, and passed while there through the 
most mortifying experiences. He was reduced at this time to 
making opera arrangements for flute and cornet. 

It was at this epoch that he put forth his arrangement for piano 
of ‘‘ La Favorita,” which exists now, and which may be consid- 
ered the best arrangement of this opera published. He even de- 
scended so low as to write some ‘‘ couplets” for a vaudeville by 
Dumanair, ‘‘ La Descente a la Courtille.” 

Thus it is very probable that if the ‘‘operetta” had been in 
vogue then, we might have had to-day a work of this class written 
by Wagner, because, in his distress, his only article of faith was, 
‘* Necessity knows no law.” It must not be supposed that all 
the light productions he wrote were favorably received, since the 
music of the vaudeville in question was, after some rehearsals, 
declared too difficult to be executed. There survived a chanson, 
** Allons a la Courtille,” which had its hour of popularity. He 

published also several romances with French words —‘ Mig- 


He lived 


nonne,” by Pousard ; ‘‘ Dors, mon enfant,” by Victor Hugo. 

It would be very interesting to unearth these forgotten pieces 
and compare them with Wagner's later style. 

But the young composer did not content himself with writing 
vocal pieces. He also wrote newspaper articles, especially for 
Schlesinger, the publisher, who engaged him to translate several 
articles for the Gazette Musicale. 

In one of these articles, entitled ‘‘ De la Musique allemande,” 
Wagner almost asserted that the French school of music was su- 
perior to the German school. ‘‘ French artists,” said he, ‘‘ have 
produced some works worthy of unreserved admiration, faithful 
pictures for all time, filled with eminent characteristics of the na- 
tional spirit” He calls the music of Boieldieu’s ‘‘ Jean de Paris’ 
delicious, ‘‘ because the vivacity and the natural grace of the 
French spirit are impressed upon it.” 

Of Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello” Wagner writes 
work in the fullest sense—a work of which each 


‘Tt is a national 
nation finds it 
difficult to show more than one or two examples. The impetu- 
osity of the drama, and the sea of passions and sentiments, de- 
picted in the most brilliant colors, and surrounded with melodies 
full of grace, originality and energy, are they not all the ideal 
and living reproduction of the most recent annals of the French 
nation, a reproduction the like of which none but a Frenchman 
could have undertaken or brought to a satisfactory end? It can- 
not be denied that this admirable opera put the finishing touch to 
the glory of French musical art, and held it up to view as an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by all the civilized world.” Why, 
then, should we be astonished that Wagner, a man of the utmost 
impartiality, and easily to be wrought upon, should have recog- 
nized and admitted with a sincere enthusiasm the perceptibie 
progress of a neighboring people ? 

Did Wagner always retain his first opinion of ‘‘ Masaniello?” 
It is doubtful. Auber was, of all the musicians of this century, 
one who satirized with the most pronounced bitterness the ad- 


mirers of ‘* Parsifal.” 


Beethoven and Ferdinand Ries. 
HE following pleasant anecdote of Beethoven, 
taken from Za Musique Populaire, is told in the words of 
Ferdinand Ries, the master’s attached pupil and friend 
If when playing I missed something in a passage, or even if I 
struck a wrong note, he rarely reproached me ; but if I omitted to 
observe the crescendo or other mark of expression which gave 


character to the piece, he was angry. The first, he said, was an 
accident, a thing of chance, but the second showed a want of 
judgment, of feeling and care. He himself sometimes had the 
misfortune to strike a wrong note, even when playing in public. 
One evening at a musical party I was asked to play Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B flat major, op. 22. As Beethoven was present, and I 
had not studied this sonata under him, I said that I would rather 
play another one. An appeal was made to Beethoven, who re- 
marked to me, ‘‘ Well, you will not play it so badly but that I 
shall be able to listen.” So I was compelled to play, and 
Beethoven, according to custom, turned over for me. A skip oc- 
curred in a passage for the left hand, and in my anxiety I failed 
to strike the note. Beethoven tapped me lightly on the head 
with his finger, and the Princess L——, who was seated facing 
me, observing the action, smiled. When I had finished, Beet- 
hoven said :; ‘‘ Very well done ; you do not need me to teach you 
that sonata. I only gave you a tap to show I was noticing.” 
Afterward, Beethoven was asked to play, and he chose the Sonata 
in D minor, op. 31. The princess, hoping that Beethoven 
would miss some notes, placed herself behind his chair, and I 
turned over for him. In the fifty-third and fifty-fourth bars Beet- 
hoven missed the first notes, and instead of descending in twos 
struck the whole four at once, thus making a noise similar to that 
produced by dusting the piano keys. Whereupon the princess 





gave Beethoven several light blows on the head, saying: ‘‘ If the 
pupil is tapped with a finger for missing a single note, the master 
who commits such a grave fault as this should be punished with 
the whole hand.” All the guests laughed, and none more than 
Beethoven, but he recommenced the sonata and played it admir- 
ably, notably the adagio, which was rendered in superb manner. 


S. B. Mills. 
HE picture on the front page of THE Musica. Cou- 
RIER, this issue, is that of the celebrated pianist S. B. Mills. It 
would be superfluous to dwell upon the artistic gifts of a musician 
so well known to the musical world here and abroad. Mr. Mills 
is a master of technique and interprets every work with unerring 
accuracy, while never failing to bring out its poetic beauty and 
As a composer, he has achieved a flattering 
As a 








deeper meaning. 
success, his piano pieces having sold very extensively. 
teacher, he is recognized as one of the best in the country, and 
has turned out a number of excellent pupils, such as would do 
credit to any European teacher. 


ORCAN NOTES. 
oe - 

S. P. Warren's organ recital in Grace Church, on 
last Thursday afternoon, was well attended. The programme was 
made up of works by Hesse, Lux, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns, Merkel, 
and others, and was performed ina musicianly style, the registra- 
tion especially being worthy of praise. Miss Hubbell was the 
vocalist, and sang an ‘‘ Ave Maria” by Dudley Buck, besides a 
She gave these selections in her usual style. 


«*% 


H. Clarence Eddy gave his last organ recital in 
Hershey Music Hall, Chicago, on last Saturday, the 23d inst. 
Gustav Merkel’s sonata in G minor, No. 2, op. 42, opened the 
programme, and was followed by Saint-Saéns’ third ‘‘ Rhapsodie,” 
Bach's fugue in G minor (the lesser), Fred. Archer’s Introduction 
** Cantilene 


piece by Gluck. 


and Concert Variations, Guilmant’s Pastorale,” 
and Louis Thiele’s ‘‘Concertsatz"’ in, E flat minor. All these 
works were played by Mr. Eddy at his first recital upon the organ 
in Hershey Music Hall, on Saturday, March 3, 1877. At the con- 
cert of last Saturday Miss May Phenix, a contralto, was the 
She sang Beethoven's ‘‘Song of lenitence,” Cursch- 


’ 


vocalist. 
mann’s ‘‘ The Village Bell,” and Schumann’s ‘‘ I'll not repine.’ 
** » 

An organ recently built in England had to be di- 
vided into three parts in order that the light of the windows might 
be preserved. It occupies the whole width of the gallery, the 
swell organ and a portion of the pedal organ being placed behind 
the performer, so that the movement is no less than thirty-five feet 
long. Of course, when one is brought face to face with the prob- 
lem of having an instrument built thus, or having no instrument 
at all (of any size), a choice is soon made. On principle, however, 
we always advocate no division of the organ pipes, whenever this 
is possible, for division means weakness of tone. No doubt cer- 
tain piquant effects can be obtained on an organ whose pipes are 
here and there, but the grand, full body of tone is partially lost 
through this scattering of pipes when the full organ is used. This 


is inevitable. * 
*” * 


The ¢remolo stop of an organ is used with less dis- 
crimination than any other register in the instrument. In every 
passage, wherever it is possible, it is dragged in (or rather dragged 
out), and phrases, intended to be peaceful and sustained, are ren- 
dered with a distressing, goat-like effect, as though the instru- 
ment had an attack of the St. Vitus’ dance. The taste that 
prompts this use of a very delightful and useful stop is of a very 
questionable order. _It tells its own tale as plainly asif the organ- 
ist said in so many words: ‘‘I do not understand orchestration.” 
For who would dream of giving to the violins in tremolo some of 
the passages that are so often heard played by ordinary organists 
on the organ with the tremolo stop drawn? For such a class of 
executants there ought to be a very big tremolo on the great 
organ, capable of shaking very violently the whole of the speaking 
registers when drawn. Then we should hear effects that would 
startle us, and should be continually favored with exhibitions of 
taste that might thoroughly satisfy barbarians. The tremolo stop 
is a necessary adjunct to every complete organ, and in the hands 
of a gifted performer can be made to produce the most charming 
effects. We speak here of the tremolo stop in general, not of the 
different varieties of it—slow, fast, double, &c. When a composer 
writes specially for the instrument, he can indicate exactly where he 
wishes the tremolo to be used ; but it is in off-hand adaptations 
that the stop is used fearfully and wonderfully by those who 
should be striking an anvil rather than playing the king of instru- 
ments. 








——The last issue of // 7rovatore has the following para- 
graph: There has arrived in Milar, for the purpose of completing 
his company of singers, Mr. Abbey, the impresario of the new 
Metropolitan Theatre, of New York, with all his state council, 


Secretary Copleston, and Messrs. Grau and Parry. 
_ 


viz. : 


At the opening Thomas concert, given on Thursday 
the 7th, in San Francisco, the immense pavilion that had been 
transformed at great expense into a handsome concert hall, capa- 
ble of seating 4,200 persons, was crammed in every part. The 
scene presented was striking in its grandeur, those present rep- 
resenting the wealth and culture of San Francisco. Mr. [homas’s 
appearance was greeted with great applause. 





San Francisco Correspondence. 
San Francisco, June 12. 

HEN on Friday night the chorus of five hundred 

men and women rose to sing in the Alceste number at 

the Thomas festival, it was evident nomordinary mind had led 

them to this point. A certain assured steadiness and promptness 

worthy of veteran forces communicated to the very large audience 

a feeling of security that made Californians swell with importance, 

and it must be confessed, pardonable pride. The precision of 

attack absolutely necessary in all chorus singing, and especially 

where the numbers are very great, was striven for by Mr. Loring, 

in the rehearsals from first to last in a determined painstaking 
manner highly to be commended. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Thomas's beat being essentially differ- 
ent from Mr. Loring’s, though it somewhat disconcerted the 
chorus, by no means had a sensible effect upon their performance. 
The Alceste numbers being rendered with a vigor and spirit quite 
remarkable. If there were moments when the want of delicate 
shading was undoubtedly felt, there was no faltering, nor false 
intonation. 

Mr. Thomas at the close testified his appreciation of the 
chorus’s efforts. The extremely rapid tempi taken by Mr. 
Thomas, in accordance with what many old musicians call the 
perverted spirit of modern art, was at variance, the writer thinks, 
with Mr. Loring’s juster perception. In consequence of this 
difference many hazardous moments placed the chorus in ex- 
treme danger, through their steadiness proved the thoroughness 
of their drill. 

Miss Thursby’s reappearance in San Francisco, after an interim 
of some years, before an audience disposed to renew their past 
admiration, was not calculated to enhance the former prestige she 
enjoyed, in which everybody was led captive by a certain sweet, 
unstudied freshness of manner and simplicity of bearing. These 
interesting attributes seem to be replaced by more artificial ones 
associated with women of the world, to whom adulation, though 
not new, is most dear. The acoustic properties of the hall being 
most trying, and Miss Thursby suffering from a severe cold, 
there was consequently a diminution of force from the latter 
cause, and from the former every disadvantage against which a 
singer has to contend in a vast building capable of seating more 
than five thousand people, and in which even the voice of a Parepa 
could be heard in places with extreme difficulty. If the orchestral 
pianissimos were inaudible in the rear of the hall, the modula- 
tions of the voice—not to speak of its softest notes—could not 
expect to reach many spaces decorated with absurd canopies, that 
deadened sound sadly and effectually 

The ‘‘Song of Praise,” is to be performed this evening, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Allen and Hartdegan, is the 
third occasion for our choruses to contribute to the festival. On 
Saturday last, June 9, they sang with much spirit on the Wagner 
night. In third of the foolish 
speed was adroitly checked by their grand resistance to its quick- 
It was a fearful moment, but they held a firm 


act ‘* Lohengrin ” orchestra's 
ened movement. 
tempo to the end and without leaving the slightest impression of 
lagging. 

Mr. Remertz, Mrs. Cole and Allen have delighted all. I shall 
speak in my next more at length of the general impression pro- 
duced here by Thomas’s Orchestra. A bright friend who over- 
heard the following conversation between two ladies on a certain 
boat plying in waters separating two of our most important towns, 
reports their remarks on the Thomas Festival verbatim 

‘**Oh, Mrs. B. have yon been to the Festival ?” 

‘No; but I intend going.” 


I would not miss it for the world! I am 


‘* Go, by all means. 
so anxious to hear Thomas; he is so talented ; has written the 
most delightful operas ; is also very versatile ; has recently com- 
posed some sublime Te Deums.” 

The listener—one of our best amateur musicians—was seized 
with convulsions and ran on deck for air. BELMONT. 





Baltimore Correspondence. 
BALTIMORE, June 22. 
66 Fy“HIS is a time for disappearing,” if I take into 
4 consideration that many of our musical people are out of 
town and the number of excursions our singing societies are mak- 
ing down our lovely bay. 

The ‘‘ Arion ” and the ‘‘ Frohsinn ” 
ing themselves on water and land, and, judging from the hila- 
rious tones that were produced by the children of the.members, 
the second generation shows evidence of musical talent of no 


societies have been enjoy- 


mean order. 

It is always a pleasure to note an event which is an evidence of 
prosperity with our German singing societies. The latest good 
news comes from the ‘‘ Liederkranz."” This society has just pur- 
chased a building at a cost of $9,000, and will improve it and 
adapt it to club purposes. The money has been partly subscribed, 
and will come entirely from members of this active society. 

The society, it is understood, will make certain changes, which 


will improve its musical standing, although, I must say, that there 
are but few German singing societies in this country that produce 
a healthier choral tone and that have a more effective ensemble, It 
seems to me, however, that in the matter of ‘emo, their produc- 
tions during the past season are open to criticism, and the nuances 
and other delicate parts of the works they have produced have not 
been made sufficiently prominent. 

A Miss Maggie Hack, pupil of Professor H. Hammer, the able 
director of the Germania Minnerchor, made her début the other 
evening in the hall of the club. She sang several arias from the 
‘‘ Freischiitz”” with good tone and much feeling. 

The summer series of opera at the Academy of Music is in full 
















distant when we shal! have it. 


' 
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wing Miss Jennie Winston and Miss Amy Gordon are the 
hief attractions 


rhe peculiarities that men of genius, and the eccentricities that 


nen of talent are permitted to flaunt in the face of a long-suffer- 
ng and patient world, have given food for reflection to many un- 
philosophers ; but the terrible agony that some pianists 
produce in the minds of innocent listeners exceeds even the suffer- 
I by the first two causes. 
We are b 


self-styled solo piano hammerer, whose gyrations and 


rdened in this city with the musical demonstrations of 


esticulations would certainly enable him to occupy a first-class 
show of a circus, but whose performance 
an everlasting warning to parents who in- 
tend to educate a child naturally unmusical in any one branch of 
the divine 
Ilis parents even went to the expense and trouble of sending 
is youth to Germany to enable him to develop his piano-destroy- 


ndencic ind on his return here he used every effort to im- 


press the il community with the notion that he had com- 
peted as a pianist with artists like Joseffy, Heiman, Griinfeld and 

hers of world-wide repute ; but this was dissipated the first time 
ve played. Ile attacked some pieces by Schumann, and from the 
moment his fingers touched the little bits of ivory, we all knew 
that he was better adapted to shoveling the fog off the Patapsco 
thar to playing the preno 


Ie is constantly pounding away, especially when he can do so 
in the presence of others, but if he does not soon stop, a_ petition 
will be sent to the 


City Council to have him declared a public 


nuisance, 


Harrisburg Correspondence. 
Harnisnurs, Pa., June 1 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA MUSICAL JUBILEE, 


| ow jubilee at Selin’s Grove, in this State, proved to 


a compl te success, and reflects much credit on all who took 


in interest in the getting up of this festival of song. 


I'wenty-four counties of the State were represented, and Cen- 


tral Pennsylvania can well feel proud of the excellent home taient, 


whi inder the direction of their popular conductor, Dr. W. O. 
Perk ndered the fine choruses in such a pleasing and artistic 
inne 
rhe soloists engaged for the occassion: Mrs. H. F. Knowles, 
FE. C. Fenderson, Helen E. 1. Carter and Walter Emerson, all of 


Boston, and Professor Distin and Son, of Philadelphia, as well as 





Mrs. M. 1). Shepherd, of Boston, and Wm. T. Meyer, of Centre 
County, Pa., pianists, made themselves hosts of friends among 
the musical people, who enjoyed the jubilee in this usually quiet 
but beautiful borough on the banks of the Susquehanna 
One of the most ple ising results of the jubilee is the formation 
ol a permanent musical society, called the Central Pennsylvania 
Musical Associatior Professor J. H. Kurzenknabe, of Harris- 
irg, made a move in the right direction when he suggested to the 
nembers of the jubilee the formation of the above organization 
TT is hoped that other sections of the State will follow the 
example and in the near future succeed in forming a State Musical 
ty 
lhe following are the officers elected for the coming year 
\. W. Potter, Selin’s Grove, Snyder County, Pa., president ; A 
]. Pontius, Millersburg, Da iphin County, Pa vice-president ; 
K. A. Bumiller, Millheim, Centre County, Pa., secretary; J. A 
Lumbard, Selin’s Grove, Snyder County, Pa., corresponding secre- 
tary | K. Dill unbury, Northumberland County, Pa., 
trea re kK. 
New Books. 
I f Voice in Singing, explained According to the Laws 
Accoustics and Phys R By Emitio Brerari 
4 " la Musique et des Sociétés Chorales et Instrumen 
hra emicre annce Edited by Hen Ane: SIMon 
Vi lhis work will be read with interest by all who sing. 
It not a general treatise on the subject, for the author says in 
t preface ‘I have confined myself exclusively to the expla- 
ation of the phenomena of the voice, without occupying myself 
with what belongs to its education or the art of sing In 
leavoring to answer the question, ‘‘ What, then, is the voice ?” 
cites the opinion of Platon, Piorry, Malgaigne, Richeraud and 
Berard, Magendie, Adelon, Nysten, Gerdi, Longet and Fournié, 
d i own idea afterward, which is ‘‘that the voice is 
the produ of t vibrations of vocal bands occasioned 
by the air contained in the lungs being expelled across 
the glotti Mr. Belari is one of those who believe (and 
would appear to be with reason), that the vocal organs are 
to be compared to reed instruments, Gallienus being the first 
0 compare it thu Amon topics touched upon in the works 


are Kegisters of the Voice ‘ Timbre,” ‘‘ Intensity of Sounds,” 
oie according to Sex,” ‘‘ The Voice in its Different 
st ( heatior {i Voice * Spec ial Voices,” * Vocal 
Illusions X« Mr. Belari, according to the title-page, is an ex- 
tenor of the Paris Italian Opera, a claim that may induce some 
eople to p € s] volume 
\ I work h ist been received by us from Paris, and 
is a book of some 570 pages. It is to be issued every January, with 
additions and improvements, the volume before us being a copy 
f the initial number here can be no doubt of its value to 
ill who are interested in music, especially to those who reside 
in France. It is, however, useful to musicians everwhere, and 


shows that in this particular matter France is ahead of America 


Such a work is needed for this country, and the time is not far 


Mons. Siomon’s ‘‘ Musical Direc- 


ory (for this is what the title means, in plain English) covers 


THE MU SICAL COURIER. 














the ground intended to be covered pretty thoroughly. It begins 
by giving the names of all those who have gained the ‘‘ Grand 
Prix” of musical composition since the foundation of the custom 
—1803, followed by the names of all the military bands with their 
leaders. Then we have full information offered of the Paris Con- 


servatory and Library, music schools generally, churches of 
every denomination, artistic societies, theatres, musical journals, 
halls, Next comes the names and _ residences 


musicians in the country, followed by a list 


concert Xe. 


of professional 
of artist-musicians in professional order, popular musical so- 
cieties, musical instrument manufacturers, music publishers, en- 
gravers, &c. The third part begins by the publication of a list 


or rather statistical review of the ‘‘ First Performances” of new 


works heard in 4882, followed by the death roll of musicians for 
the same year, musical concourses, and a catalogue of new musi- 


cal publications. The fourth part takes in the ‘‘départments,” 


and occupies the bulk of the volume, taking up no less than some 
The fifth part is devoted to scanty information of 


ag 
350 


foreign musical matters. 


pages. 
Altogether the volume must be ad- 
judged of great value, and its succeeding issues must come to be 
more and more appreciated by Frenchmen, and those who have 
their abode in the great capitals of the world. 





The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 

HIS year’s meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 

tional Association will take place in Providence, R. I., on 

It is 

an important event, and one that should interest every music 

No doubt, the meeting will be one of the most enthu- 





next Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 4, 5 and 6. 


teacher. 
siastic that has yet taken place, and a large number of the most 
able and eminent musicians wiil be present. Important discus- 
sions on the essays read will be a special feature, and will call 
forth opinions that cannot but help to furnish much information 
We 


who have the cause of music at heart to attend this meeticg, and 


on various topics to the average music teacher. advise all 
thereby contribute to make the convention a greater success than 


any of the previous conventions, Music teachers and musicians 
from all parts of the Union will be present, and Providence will 
be full of music next week. 


Music with Children. 

M USIC, the only fine art in which man and all 

classes of animals—spiders, mice, elephants, fish, amphib- 
ious creatures, birds—have a community of goods, must ceaseless- 
ly affect the child, who is the spiritual man and the brute beast 
united. And so one might break the heart of the little new pos- 
sessor of life with a trumpet, and its car with shrieks and discord. 
rherefore it is probable that the first music, perhaps as an undy- 
ing echo in the child, forms the secret thorough-bass, the melo- 
dious theme in the brain-chambers of a future master of sound, 
Music, 
She jm- 


which his after compositions only harmoniously vary. 
rather than poetry, should be called ‘‘the happy art.” 
parts to children nothing but heaven, for as yet they have not lost 
With 


only melting melodies and soft strains, you excite the child to 


it, and lay no memories as mufflers on the clear sounds. 


frisk and dance about. Savages, powerful and pleasure-loving 
people such as Greeks, Russians, and Neapolitans, have their popu- 
lar songs set entirely in minor keys. For some years the child, 


like the father, can weep at certain sounds ; but in him it arises 
from overflowing happiness, for as yet the memory does not place 
beneath those tuneful hopes the reckoning of its losses. 

Yet among all the instruments which sound in Haydn's Child’s 
that best serves the of educational music 


Concerto, purposes 


which is born with the performer—the voice. In the childhood 
of nations speaking was singing. Let this be repeated in the 
childhood of the individual. In singing, the human being, har- 
mony and heart coalesce at the same time in one breast, whereas 
instruments seem only to lead a voice. With what arms can a 
parent more closely and more gently draw the little beings toward 
him than with his spiritual ones, with the tones of his own heart, 
with the same voice which always speaks to them, but now trans- 
figured into a musical ascension ? 

Thereby they have the advantage and the consciousness that 
they can imitate it on the spot. Singing takes the place of scream- 
ing, which the doctors so much praise as a palcestra for the lungs 
and first military exercise of speech. Is there anything more 
beautiful than a merry singing child? And how unweariedly 
he repeats the same thing, which is so repulsive to the little soul 
in all other games. As in mature age, the Alpine shepherd and 
the chained laborer sing away their vacancy and long hours of 
compulsory sitting, so the child sings away childhood, and sings 
on, hearing only himself. For harmony, like the innate poetry of 


the feelings, says nothing but the same thing, unsatiated by repe 


g. 
tition, unwearied by sound. JEAN PAUL. 


—QOn the outward bound steamship Circassia, of the 
Anchor line, on Saturday, ninety-five passengers were under the 
management of Dr. Eben Tourjée, the well-known Boston mus- 


ical educator. Most of them were young ladies. The tour con- 
templated will last some three months and will embrace England 
Dr. Tourjée’s conserva- 


While abroad 


and most of the Continental countries. 
tory was formerly the old St. James Hotel, Boston. 
Dr. Tourjée intends to procure plans of all the large music halls, 
with the idea of building one as an adjunct to his conservatory. 
He will also give an order at Ludwigsburg, Germany, for com- 








pleting one of the large organs of the world. 





HOME NEWS. 


penises 
——Mlle. Littalies still seriously ill in Bloomington, III. 
——Ferdinand Dulcken is summering at Atlanticville, L. I. 
+ —Mrs. E. A. Osgood has been singing with fair success 

in Richmond, Va. 

“Prince Methusalem ” 

mopolitan Theatre to-night. 





is to be produced at the Cos- 


——Alice Oates and her company are at Spanish Fort, 
New Orleans. They are doing well. 
Joseph Otten, the conductor of the St. Louis, Mo., 
Choral Society, is in town on a short visit. 

——The Standard Grand Opera Company will open a sea- 
B., on July 16. 





son of opera at St. John, N. 
——The Sunday evening concerts at the Casino, Newport, 
will be given as usual during the season. 
——Grau's Comic Opera Company gave the ‘ Mascot” on 
Monday evening at the Pavilion Theatre, Brooklyn. 





Scheiner's orchestra is now playing at Long Beach 

twice every day. It is much the same as it was last year. 

Carl Formes was to sing at the twenty-ninth concert 

of the Milwaukee Musical Society on last Tuesday evening. 
——Charles Werner, the ‘cellist, is no longer connected 

with the New York Philharmonic Club, Mr. Emil Schenck being 

substituted in his place. 





Little Corinne and her company will soon begin an 
engagement at St. Johns, N. F. ‘* The Mascot,” ‘‘ Olivette,” and 
other light works will be represented. 

——AMr. Saalfield has organized a concert company to 
Operatic 





travel this summer. Brignoli is the leading attraction. 

concerts will be given at popular watering-places. 
—<Although “Prince Methusalem ” 

duction at the Casino, ‘‘ The Queen's Lace Handkerchief” will 


is ready for pro- 


hold the boards for some time yet, as it draws well. 

—Blind Tom, the negro pianist, has returned after a 
successful tour through the West. He will spend the summer in 
New York studying as usual under that excellent and unassuming 
teacher, Joseph Poznanski. 

—The eleven of the Musical, Social and Cricket Club, 
made up of members of P. S. Gilmore's band, played their fourth 
match of the season yesterday with the St. George’s Club, at Ho- 
boken, which resulted in a victory for the latter by an inning and 
seventeen runs. 

——Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mollenhauer celebrated their 
silver wedding on last Saturday evening at their residence, No. 73 
Livingston street, Brooklyn, with a reception and musicale. A 
number of musicians were present as invited guests, and some 
pieces were rendered by the Mollenhauer family. 

——The daughter of Mr. Sarony, the eminent New York 
photographer, has developed at Vassar College a remarkable gift 
for musical composition. Professor Ritter, the composer and 
professor of music at that institution, in commenting to the class 
upon some waltzes recently written as an exercise by Miss Sarony, 
pronounced them the work of genius. 

——For the benefit of our opera patrons it should be 
specially noted that while Patti is to get $5,000 per night in this 
country, the directors of Covent Garden, London, are delighted 
because she does not come to London to sing, as the price she is 
That price is $2,000 per night. 


In some respects we are indeed a deluded nation. 


to receive is considered too high. 


——Last night was to be produced at the Academy of 
Music ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” in which A. Carrano (the flute 
player) was to appear as Xomeo ; Miss Louise Muldener, as Ju- 
liet, and L. Morrison, as A/ercutio. Berlioz’s dramatic ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet’ symphony was also to be performed by a large 
chorus and an orchestra of sixty, which was to be under the di- 
rection of Signor D'Auria. 

——tThe summer season at the Boston Museum opened on 
Monday evening week ago with ‘‘ Patience.” Manager Field has 
organized a strong company, including Miss Marie Jansen, Miss 
Emie Weathersby, Miss Elma Dolaro and Messrs. Perugini, John 
Howson and George Olmi. Among the operas which are to be 
given during this season are ‘‘ The Mascot,” “* Billee Taylor,” 
“The Grand Duchess” and ‘* The Princess of Trebizond.” 
——A memorial service was held in the Church of St. 
Agnes, Forty-third street and Lexington recently, 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
parish. A feature of the service was a mass composed by 
Cor. Melchiore Delfico, the distinguished musician and journalist, 
of Naples, Italy, which has been presented to the Rev. H. C. 
McDowell, pastor of St. Agnes’s, by the author, during the recent 
visit of the reverend gentleman to Italy. ‘This work was first pro- 
duced in Naples in 1880 by the singers and orchestra of the San 


avenue, 


Carlo Theatre. 





begun last week at the Boston Museum. Each performance will 
be preceded, as in past seasons, by a promenade concert of or- 
chestral music in the curiosity hall, which has been converted into 
an illuminated garden. There will be a change of opera on every 
Monday night in the season. ‘This week ** The Mascot ” is being 
played, with Miss Geraldine Ulmar and George W. Wilson in the 
cast. Other leading members of the company, who will appear 
later in the season, are Miss Emma Howson and Miss Ilelen 





Dingeon. 





THE M 








FOREICN NOTES. 


....Marschner’s “ Templar ” has been revived in Leipzig. 





...-Mr. Sainton gave a farewell professional dinner on 
June 5. 

....A street in Paris has been named after the composer 
of *‘ Carmen.” 

.... ‘Israel in Egypt” has been given within the past 
week at Freiburg. 

....The baritone, Viganotti, has made a good impression 
in Sydney, Australia. 

....M. Riviere is to be the conductor at the Alhambra 
Theatre, now being rebuilt. 

....Wagner’s “ Nibelungen Ring ” has been lately given 
at Buda-Pesth and Trieste. 

....Signor R. Remondi has been nominated a knight of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

....Mr. Oberthiir’s cantata for ladies’ voices, ‘The Red 
Cross Knight,” is well spoken of. 

.M. 

the ‘‘ History of Music’ 


Bourgault-Du-Coudray has been lecturing upon 
* in Paris. 

.... The orchestra of the Scala Theatre, Milan, has been 
received with enthusiasm in Zurich. 

....M. Massenet, the composer of * Herodias,” is engaged 
on a score for the Paris Opera Comique. 

..A new opera by Matteini, “ Festa d'amore,” seems to 

have pleased at the Costanzi Theatre, Rome. 

....Carlotta Desvignes, a mezzo-soprano and contralto, 
has been singing in London with much success. 


.Gounod’s “ Sappho ” is to be brought out at the Paris 


Opéra next winter with a new fourth act. It has not been heard 
for thirty-two years, and is therefore new to the present genera- 
tion. 

... Two or three weeks ago the Vienna Imperial Opera 
House was successfully lighted with the electric light for the first 
time. 

....Aix-les-Bains is to have Bottesini, the contrabassist, 
in the autumn, and a short opera season from September 1 to Oc- 
tober 15. 

....In September will be put on the stage at the Theatre 
An-der-Wien, of Vienna, a new opera by Suppé, called ‘‘ The 
Azure Rose.” 

....Signor Cagnoni has just finished a grand serious 


opera, the libretto by Ghiolanzoni. The subject is from Shake- 


oe J 


speare’s ‘‘ King Lear.’ 

...Dr. Stainer has consented to write the anthem for the 
Eleventh Annual Festival, to be held in London in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral in November next. 

_...Ricordi & Finzi, of Milan, have obtained the stock 
of pianos formerly owned by Luigi Erba. This firm has now 
the best magazine of pianos in Italy. 

_...Herr Mansfeldt, of Dresden, and Herr Bilse, of Ber- 
lin, with their respective bands, provide the orchestral music at 
the Amsterdam Exhibition, by turns. 

....This month was to be represented at the Victor Em- 
manuel Theatre, Turin, a new opera, ‘‘ La Regina di Scorzia,” 
composed by a lady, Signora F. M. Stresa. 

.... During the present season at the Politeama, in Genoa, 
a new operetta will probably be given, composed by Luigi Ricci. 
It has been written for the Tomba Company. 

....One hundred thousand florins is the sum desired to 
be collected in Vienna to erect a monument to Mozart. Half of 
this sum is said to have been subscribed already. 

....Benedetto Secchi, an Italian composer, is just dead 
at fifty-two years. One of his operas was represented, in 1856, 
in Milan. It was entitled ** Fanciulla della Asturie.” 

..A “Requiem” by Rheinberger and a setting of “* The 
{undredth Psalm,” by Vierling, have been performed at Mann- 
heim ; both works being in the strict ‘‘ Alla capella” style. 

....Mme. Sembrich’s singing of Mendelssohn's magnifi- 
cent scena, ‘‘ Infelice,” at a recent concert in London, took many 
by surprise, so grand was her delivery and powerful the emotional 
fervor with which she gave the piece. 

....The Italian (?) novelties, tobe given at the Imperial 
Opera House, St. Petersburg, during the coming season, are, ac- 
cording to // Trovatore, ‘‘ Nero,” by Rubinstein/mz ; ‘‘ Richard 
I1I.,” by Salvayresini,” and ‘* Philemon and Baucis.” by 
Gounodini / What a joke, to be sure, of our esteemed foreign 
contemporary. 

....There are signs that the operatic monopoly will 
shortly be at an end. Mr. Gye is making efforts to induce Mr. 
Harris to continue the arrangement of this year. But the con- 
ditions are now changed. Pantomimes will be produced at the 
Adelphi and elsewhere, so that Drury Lane cannot hope for a 
monopoly of pantomime. Mr. Harris has likewise been ap- 
proached by two well-known en(reprencurs for Italian, and by an 
English syndicate and a German manager for German opera 
next season. Unless, therefore, Mr. Gye is prepared to pay a 
considerable pecuniary equivalent to balance matters, Mr. Harris 
will, it is thought, be unwilling to bind himself. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mapleson has to be reckoned with. At present he re- 
ceives £3,000 a year and a percentage of the American profits, 
and is under contract not to give Italian opera in England. Mr. 


Mapleson is quitely making arrangements for next season in case 
the monopoly ceases, though it is believed he will be offered a 
certain salary if he agree to leave England to Mr. Gye.—/Figaro. 
..An opera libretto has been written by the Queen of 
Roumania, the music of which will be composed by Hallstrém, 
by special invitation. 
of Carmen Silvia. 


The Queen writes under the nom de plume 
The action of the piece is laid in Roumania. 
....A new theatre is being built at Palermo which is to be 
called Massimo. Five million francs have already been spent on 
Work has 
Politeama is also talked 


it, but three millions more are required to finish it. 
been suspended for the present. A new 
about for Savona. 

.Le Ménéstrel says that the library of the Paris Con- 
servatoire possesses among other curiosities a beautiful autograph 
of Beethoven, consisting of thirty-one pages of Irish melodies, an 
and a trio, 


entire opera, ‘‘ La vera Constanza,” by Haydn, 


‘Allemand, "autograph copy, by Mozart, a veritable masterpiece. 
The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk recently had an in- 
lately of Gio- 


Chiesa, for double orchestra of trum- 


teresting account of the performance in Leipsic, 
vanni Gabrielli’s Sonata di 
pet and three trombones, and three trombones and _ strings. 
Though the instruments do not mix well, some of the effects are 
striking. The work was written some 280 years ago. 
iene ke 


reuth on July 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 


Parsifal’ performances will take place at Bay- 
and 30, be- 
ginning at 4 P. M. and ending at 10 p. M. The main rdles will be 
sung by the following artists: 77¢/ure/, Fuchs ; Gurnemanz, Scaria 
and Siehr; Parsifal, Winkelmann and Gudehus; AZingsor, De- 
gele and Fuchs; A’wsdry, Mme. Materna and Miss Malten. 
....“*The dance of the hours,” from Ponchielli’s opera, 
eat 
Garden Theatre, is perhaps the most beautiful da//et d'action ex- 


Gioconda,” recently produced in London at the Covent 
tant ; the music has been heard at the Crystal Palace, aud always 
pleases. Themes of a sprightly character are well contrasted 
with motifs of a sentimental and regretful cast; note the mourn- 
ful tone of the violoncellos, so saucily contradicted by ‘‘ snaps” of 
the triangles. The chorographic part of the business, too, is 
charmingly graceful. 

» o> Seen F. 


at Hamburg, on June 11, at the age of seventy-two. 


Graedener, the well-known composer, died 
His pub- 
lished works number 70 and consist of two symphonies, 2 piano 
quintettes, a piano concerto, quartets, arias and other chamber- 
music works, songs, choral works, and an opera ‘‘ King Harold.” 
In forrser years he often appeared before the public as a soloist 
on the violincello, but of late he contented himself with being the 
director of the /amburger Tonkiinstlerverein, a position which he 
held, being highly esteemed to the end of his life. 


Personals. 

FORTUNATE RAVELLI.—Signor Ravelli, who was so un- 

equal in his impersonations of various operatic rdles in this city 

last season, seems to have pleased the London public, for Mr. 

Gye is reported to have refengaged him for the season of 1884, the 
conditions being better for the tenor than they were before. 

A COMPLIMENT FOR MR. KORBAY.—F. Korbay, the 

It 


ported that he intends to pay a visit to Abbé Liszt at Weimar. 


well-known teacher of singing, has sailed for Europe. is re- 
Mr. Korbay’s position in the musical world here is one of which 
he may justly feel proud. 

GOLDEN SILENCE.—Victor Capoul is now in Paris and a 
foreign paper asserts that he has had the success of a divo in 
America. 
chance to possess the important organ of hearing his best success 


Perhaps so, in his own estimation, but to those who 


is gained when he is silent on the stage. 


RUMMEL HANDSOMELY RECEIVED.—-“ Franz Rummel, 


the virtuoso,” says the Paris A/cnestrel, of May 27, *‘ has only 
passed through Paris on his return from London to Berlin, but 
has stayed a few days at the Princess of Wied’s castle, at New- 
wied, where her august daughter, the Queen of Roumania, was 
so charmed with his talent that she made him a present of her 
portrait with a dedication. Some weeks before, Mr. Franz Rum- 
from the Grand Duchess Catharine, of Russia, a 


It seems that on the banks of the 


mel received 
very handsome diamond ring. 
Neva as on the banks of the Rhine artists are alike treated 
princely.” 

A FAmMous CONDUCTOR.—Report has it that Mr. Abbey 
has engaged, as the conductor for the new Metropolitan Opera 
House, Signor Vianesi. He has been leading the orchestra for 
some years at the Covent Garden Theatre, and is now one of the 
best operatic conductors in the world. 

CHOOSING THE PARIS OPERA.—Mlle. Duvivier, of the 
Monnaie Theatre, Brussels, has finally decided to leave there and 
identify herself with the Paris Opera. She is well thought of by 
the best critics in Belgium, and her career in Paris is likely to be 
equally successful. 

A HARMONIOUS GATHERING.—A week or two ago Bar- 
celona had the pleasure of entertaining the three great tenors, 
Gayarre, Masini and Stagno. 
earthquake, for a wonder. Certainly they are a high-priced trio 
of *‘ chest C’s.” 

AN UNTIMELY DEATH.—Frau Kindermann, the prima 
donna of Neumann’s Opera Company, recently died very sud- 
denly in Trieste. She was only thirty years old, and was the 
daughter of the baritone of the Court of the King of Bavaria. 
As an artist, and especially as an interpreter of Wagner’s 


There was no duel or musical 


usic, 








she was generally admitted to be remarkable. 
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Review of New Music. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, Bosron, Mass. 


. Upon the vast, wide ocean . .(song.) . Louis Schehlmana 


2. Spring Song..... iy 
The Sands o’ Dee 
Sea Shell T 


Emily B. Roelofson 


4 

5. Inspirer and hearer of prayer (sacred song).. Arthur Dania 
My Shepherd will supply my need = bs 

7. There is an eye that never sleeps. 
100 Original Daily Exercises 


(piano) .Edmund Neupert, 


». 12 New Studies, two books 





10. Gavotte Imperiale F. L. Morey 
ir. Album Leaf es 
12. Alla Zingara - G. P 
13. Adieu 
No, 1—Exhibits musicianship of a good order, but the melody 


is not attractive, a fault that singers do not readily overlook. The 
key is D flat major; compass from D flat to E flat—~a ninth. 

No. 2.—A charming song, that cannot fail to appeal alike to 
musicians and singerss The voice-part is interesting and melo- 
dious, while the accompaniment is admirably conceived and writ- 
ten. Key, D major; compass, E to F sharp—a ninth 

No. 3.—It may appear ungallant to the fair composer to say 
that this is a commonplace song, but such it undoubtedly is 
here is no invention displayed and nothing to interest either the 
player or singer. Key, C minor; compass, from G below the 
staff to E flat—a minor thirteenth. 

No. 4.—Better than No. 3, but not likely to startle anyone by 
its originality. The melody is hackneyed, and can scarcely be 
made effective even by a good singer. Key, F major ; 
C to E—a tenth. 


compass, 


No. 5—Is very ballad-like rather than good sacred music, and 
could well be introduced into a light opera as a sentimental song. 
rhe accompaniment is ordinary enough, while the melody is of 
This piece should be published with secular 
B flat below the staff to C 


the Bellini pattern. 


words, Key, E flat major ; compass, 


—a major ninth. 

No, 6.—Like No. 5 precisely, having the same general char- 
acteristics. As sacred music it isa failure. Key, A flat major ; 
compass, D flat to E flat—a ninth. 

No. 7.-—A trifle better than Nos. 5 and 6, especially the two 
first pages, but the last page runs again into the commonplace. 
It is not clear why such music should be set to such words, but 
the fact remains just the same. Key, D major ; compass, D to 
F sharp—a tenth. 

No. 8. 


will prove valuable to pianists and students generally. 


There can be no question that many of these exercises 
They are 
rhey 


difficult, but will repay all the study bestowed on them 
are mainly made up of a single note followed by a chord. 
No. g.—These studies, while presenting nothing that can be 


said to be really new, are worthy of extensive use. They are 


written and conceived in a musicianly manner, and offer much 


that is interesting to devotees of the piano. No. 1, in C minor, 
is designed to give the player freedom in various things, such as 
legato and staccato passages followed by rapid chords, &c he 
notation in places is peculiar if not very questionable. No. 2, E 


in style, | 
Like No. 1, it 
/ 


ous difficulties that may be practised to adv 


minor, is somewhat Mendelssohnian ut sufficiently 
contains vari- 


No 3, 


A minor, is a study on double notes in the left hand, while No. 4, 


orginal to stand on its own merits 


if r 
inftaye. 


B minor, may be said to bea short moto p for the right 


No. 5, E 
hand, and No. 6, A minor, a study to enable the student 


helt 


hand. minor, is chiefly a study, with double notes for 
the right 
to play staccato double notes in the right hand to a rapid left- 
No ye F 
perpetus for the right hand, with mostly syncopated accompani- 
ment left hand. No. 8, E 


double notes in triplets for the 


hand movement. sharp minor, is another short moto 


in the minor, is again made up of 





ht hand, and must prove very 
No. 9, E 


study on broken arpeggios, in double notes, for the right hand, a 


useful practice to general players. flat major, is a 


melody being carried in the left. If not original it is undoubtedly 
useful. No. 10, B flat minor, is perhaps as original as any of the 
dozen, while No. 11, A minor, though not new, is valuable as an 
No. 12, A 


louble notes in 


exercise for crossing the left hand over the right. 
minor, belongs to the studies that have rapid 
triplets in the right hand for their foundation. The whole collec- 
tion is dedicated to Otto Bendix. 

No. -This 


them good, bold subjects, well presented 


10, ‘*Gavotte” has some excellent traits, among 


The fifths between 
extreme parts in the major section might be omitted, and a more 
effective bass substituted. Nevertheless, the piece is worthy to 
become popular. 

No. 


be heard to be fully appreciated and admired. 


41,—Quite a charming little production, that only needs to 
t is not original, 


but gracefully conceived and nicely written down. 


No. 12.—A quaint little piece that will please young players, 
and which offers them excellent practice. 
No. 13—Is melodious, nicely written, and interesting. It can 


be placed in the hands of young pianists with good results. 


1. Miniatures, rst book (piano) Oscar Weil. 
. “ ne a 
3. Ballade 
4. Valses , 

No. 1—Is collection of twelve short pieces, written in the 
style and of about the same degree of difficulty as Schumann’s 


Mr. Weil’s 
is, on the whole, above the average, and there is a striving after 


well-known ‘‘ Album for Young Pianists.” invention 


something of the higher class of music that merits commenda- 
tion, Not one of these short compositions but displays a prac- 
tised hand as well as a good knowledge of form. Among the 


more interesting and beautiful are Nos. 3, 5, 6 and I1. 








No. 2—Is the second book of twelve short 4/weffes for the piano, 














hey are in no way inferior in musicianly skill and invention to 

those contained in the first book, and should be extensively used 

y teach Nos. 14, 18, 23 and 24 are among the most melo- 

f the set 

A -[s a serious work of more than ordinary calibre, but it 

yore « s heavy throughout. Judging from this, we feel free 

o confess that we prefer Mr. Weil's smaller pieces to his more 

xtended efforts. It may be made effective bya good interpretation, 

I it is doubtful whether it will interest any one very much, 
Ihe cadenza on page 4 1s good 

Of the ix valses we prefer Nos. 1, 5 and 6. There 

howeve 1 lack of sensuousness and grace in most of the sub- 

ects that skillful handling does not atone for. The chief charac- 


teristic of a valse lies in the charm and beauty of its themes, al- 


ugh taking harmonization is not to be overlooked. Mr. Weil's 
valses are at least all well written and to a certain degree interest- 
Misprints are found in all of these works of Mr. Weil. 
Wm. A. Ponp & Co,, New York City 


Henri Maylath. 
It is 


Menuett (piano) 


t ‘‘ Menuett” is of a pleasing kind. 


smoothly written, tuneful, and easy enough to be mastered by 

iary players. Perhaps it will be said that it resembles in gen- 

eral structure the well known Boccherini ‘‘ Minuet,” and is thus 

icking in originality ; but as the piece is not a pretentious one, 
€ mia ity may be dismissed with a mere mention. 

(song) N. Stetson 

This song has much to recommend it to the notice of singers, 

and but for the composer's seeming limited stock of chords, 

could have been made of greater interest. It chiefly lacks va- 

ety An error or two remains uncorrected 


Epwarp Scuunertu & Co., New York Ciry. 

( ra (Easter Anthem) ...P. A, Schnecker. 

(piano) C. E. Van Laer. 
Chant d N 1 > Hubert de Blanck 
\ Mr. Schnecker always writes in a musicianly style, and 
Easter Anthem,” in G major, is no exception to the rule. 
But it is also more interesting in subject matter than many of the 
ame comp vorks, and on this account may be recommended 


to the attention of choirs generally. It is of only average diffi- 

ity 

\ (Juite a pleasing work, which will help to maintain Mr. 
Van Laer’s reputation as an interesting piano composer. Key, 
\ ma 

Vo. 3.--One of Mr, Blanck’s most charming and useful pieces. 


THE MUSICAL vo 








The antety? is not eonhinhiiees: while the left-hand accompani- 
ment is calculated to afford excellent practice to advanced scholars. 
Altogether it is a work that should have a large sale. Key, A flat 
major. 


1. Impromptu (piano)...... .F. L. O. Rohrig, 
2. Pizzicati ain errr ....-Charles Fradel. 
3. Valse Sente pneen aie Meet niabasse hs sasdeen * 

No. 1.—This piece is more like a potpourri than ‘‘ impromptu,” 


and has but little musical value. It is evident the composer has 
not gone through a thorough course of study, and is unable to 
treat his subjects with interest. 

Nos. 2 and 3,—These two pieces are excerpts from the now 
well-known ballet, ‘‘ Sylvia,” by Leo Délibes. Mr. Fradel has ar- 
ranged them ina praiseworthy manner, and has succeeded in re- 
taining the chief features of the orchestral score without making 
the adaptations too difficult for ordinary players. These two 
publications will unquestionably have a large sale, for the music 
itself is of a very taking order. 

Trictrac. 


Comic operetta in two acts Edwin C. Rowley. 


The libretto of this operetta is weak and not very interesting, 
but the music is quite pretty and suitable for presentation by ama- 
The songs require no very great vocal 
ability to render them, while all the acting necessary lies within 
A fair idea of the work will 
be obtained from a perusal of the dramatis 
Augustus the hero and virtuous villain ; 
Hardbake 
his daughter, beloved by 


teurs in small theatres. 


the power of the moderately gifted. 
persona, which are as 
follows : Montmorency, 
Timothy a wealthy collector of bric-a-brac ; 


Angelina, 


Trictrac, 
Highflyer, a cruel parent ; 
Montmorency ; Mrs. Soapsuds, a \andlady and laundress of cul- 
ture; Sally Soapsuds, Mrs. Soapsuds’ lovely daughter- 
there are the Burglar Chief. burglars and laundresses. 
libretto is by Elizabeth T. Corbett. 


Then 
The 





New York City. 
..(song). Otto Hackh 


“ “ 


GRAND CONSERVATORY PUBLISHING Co., 
The first song 


My Star 
. Resolution 


(piano) 


4. Idylle 
5. Mazurka Caprice 


Barcarolle Venetienne 
7, Second Nocturne cto < 
~ Carl A 

No. 1.—There is not much to be said of this song from a high 
musicianly point of view. The melody has but little to recommend 
it to singers, while the accompaniment is not free from false, un- 
A misprint occurs in first chord of left 


. First Ballad.. Doppler 


desirable progressions. 





RIE. R. 








bend, last bar, first line, page 5. Compan from C sharp to F 
sharp—aneleventh. Key, A major. 

No. 2.—More interesting than No. 1, although it offers nothing 
The melody is a plagiarism of the duet, 
in Mendelssohn's ‘* Hymn 


above the average song. 
‘*T waited for the Lord,” of Praise.” 
This might be overlooked, but the modulations are unskillfully 
made. The proofs have been quite carelessly read, as there are 
three or four errors left uncorrected in the opening three bars, 
besides others elsewhere. Compass, E flat to A natural—an aug- 
mented eleventh. Key, F major. 

No. 3.—This song aims at more than it accomplishes. It is, 
however, better than the average vocal work written in this coun- 

The melody is 
Compass, E flat 


The chords are rather awkwardly handled. 
Key, D flat major. 
to G flat or A flat, as preferred —a minor tenth or an eleventh, 

No. The ideas are graceful 
enough, and their presentation exhibits skill. No doubt there 
are many who will like the composition—the proof-reading, how- 
ever, has been of the most careless character. 

No. 5.—The subjects of this ‘‘ mazurka” are pleasing, without 
savoring of originality, but there are so many accidentals omitted 
in the copy before us that it is hard to tell what the composer’s 
intention really is. It can be made effective by a good player. 

No. 6.—The opening theme is not of very decided value, 


try. 
not particularly flowing. 


4.—A piece of some worth. 


neither does it exhibit much inventive ability ; 
part in F major is melodious and effective. 


but the succeeding 
The piece displays 
talent, and can be used to advantage bv teachers. 

No. 7.—A pretentious work, and does not make a return equal 
to the labor that has evidently been bestowed upon it. The chief 
subject is pretty, but weak, while most of what follows is over- 
loaded and not altogether interesting. Typographical errors 
abound. 

No. &.—A technically well written work, but somewhat heavy 
and lacking in interest. With more taking ifleas, the composer 
would doubtless have put forth a piece of more than ordinary 


value. It is not easy to play. 





Music CoMPANY, MICH. 
H. R. Williams 


and chorus) oon Cc 


DErTRO!I! DETROIT, 


1. Bric-a-Brac Galop ..(piano) 
Only a Violet Serdan 
No. 1.—An ordinary 


novelty to recommend it. 


. (song 


galop, which has not even the charm of 
It is easy and sprightly, however. 


No. 2.—Better than the ordinary ‘ 


and harmonization. 


song and chorus 
There is nothing in it but what is calculated 
to please the mass of music-lovers, This is all that need be said 


ip melody 
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and all other occasions. Address: 





No. 691 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and mg Bands 


for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, 


25 Union Square, 


per day at home. Semptes worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland) Maine 


$72: 





Parades 
A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 


| 
| 
New York. | outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine 
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of printing. 
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Bad printing is an abuse of art. 


Exuipirion, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


It condemns the printer . 
anda works injury to him who accepts it. iif 
— AR 
Pe eCatat ate tar arerececart® | 
a 
st 


Highest Award, 


1882—One Gold and three Silver 





littke—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of afully equipped office. 
Rooks accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese, Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


CONSISTENT 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York, U.S.A. 


y y i} The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
“T* products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work, A little—very 
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i ‘STANDAR mond VT ARTIN GQUIT ARS ie ay RELUBLE 





Nianufactured bv C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI | Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 












They 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STHINGS, etc., etc., ete. 











“BRIGGS” 


PIANOS. 


HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 

in the most thorough manner, and are 

offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 

really good instrument. All our Pianos are 
fully warranted for five years. 


C.c.BRICCS & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 


1125 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 
Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

AG West Twenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 
Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 


nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


JH, & 6.8. SDELL, 
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of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
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40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
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FIRST-CLASS 
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Low prices and 
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y Our Cases are 
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Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 
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2" Send for Catalogue. 












Piano in America. 
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ROWE ORGAN. 


CHICAGO: 
81 and 83 Jackson 


EANSAS CiT= : 


1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


HUN HR 


FIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE ana UPRIGIELT. 
—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HONER, Sil, S13 & S15 W. 42¢ St. N.Y. 


Street. 
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Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W, 36th St., N.Y, 


B. F. BAKER 
Upright Piano. 
THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED py O Se 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, 21 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


Boston, Mass. 








S. ‘RE! NWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


McPHAIL 


First-Class Upright 
and Square 











‘Pp 1A NOS, 
JOHN EH. HESSMAN ‘ 
KINDLING WOOD YARD, 


174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bauk St.,N. Y. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 








SEND FOR PRICE.-LIST. 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 
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[' YOK out for the next number of THE MUSICAL Cou- 


RIER. 


they have been sold and are now selling. They have been 
put upon the market for family use and the home circle gen- 
ly, and make it possible for country houses to have all 
the music they desire, without the necessity of having to go 


through a preliminary course of study. The improve- 


REMARKABLE sign of the times is the invention of 


automatic musical instruments, and the extent to which 


ments made in a few years in these instruments are re- 
markable, for the first efforts in this direction were crude, 
to say the least. And no less so are the number of 


miles of paper cut specially for them and sold every year 
It 
has grown 


of the musical 
the largest di- 


is a branch 
to 


throughout the 
business 


country. 
instrument that 
mensions in a comparatively short period, with apparently 
to the If such instru- 


no reasonable limit future demand. 


ments are primitive in an artistic sense, they serve a great 
and special purpose, for without them thousands of homes 
would never be enlivened by strains of music, which, if of 
. very popular order, serve to give much pleasure and enjoy- 


ment 


T 


books and mayazines 


HI 


important. 


music-publishing trade is doubtless honorable and 
It goes hand in hand with the publication of 
The two trades are alike in their great 
extent and comprehensiveness, as well as in the very impor- 
The publication 


of absurd and harmful books is now in a measure amenable to 


but the publication of absurd musical compositions by a 


tant element of ** quality of matter issued.” 
law 
number of money-mikins publishers goes on unrestricted. 
It is scarcely possible for a just estimate to be formed of the 
tremendous amount of rubbish annually put forth by publish- 
sole aim is to rake in dollars and cents. Of course, 

lation has to be made by every business man 


, whose 


ers 
amoney Ca 


and a solid basis for the transaction of trade established, but 


it is not the most enviable position to hold in the trade, to be 
known as the publisher of the greatest amount of unmiti- 
vated trash The trade in cheap publications exercises a 


depressing influence upon the sheet-music business generally, 


whicl 


continuance. 
lo expect this, however, would be to expect the milennium, 


ulone should be an argument against its 


und it is, therefore, to be hoped that the growing taste for su- 


works will eventually tend to diminish the demand for 
that is not of sterling merit. 


HERE has been within the past few years an im- 


| mense growth in the sale of small musical merchandise, 
which includes violins, flutes, guitars and concertinas, with 
This branch of the 
music trade is, moreover, on the increase, ahd is separate 
from the large business transacted in newly-patented instru- 
its of the orguinette variety, Nevertheless, it is to be re- 


etted that we have yet to import most of the brass instru- 


what are termed their * trimmings.” 


mel 
HCl 


nents sold here, such as cornets, cuphoniums, tubas and 
hurns. In this specialty we have not yet made headway, 
but it is to be hoped that in the future we shall be able to 


compete successfully with France, England and Germany in 
m, aS we have done so overpoweringly in the 
matter of pianos and organs. It is doubtful whether in any 
other country there is so large a number of small instruments 
as in America, Everybody attempts to produce musi- 
kind from all instru- 
ments, and this laudable ambition is not confined to young 


this directi 


al sounds of some sorts of musical 
versons only, but those of every age of both sexes endeavor to 
umuse themselves and others by displaying their skill on the 
primitive jews-harp, the twangy banjo and guitar and the 
Hence results the immensity of the small 
iwusical instrument trade mentioned above, and which is 


to go on increasing as the country becomes more and 


cack ing Clarinet 


kely 


more thickly populated. 


THE WEBER CATALOGUVE. 


S there has been considerable talk about Weber within 
A the past few weeks, we have given a casual glance to 
his catalogue and found therein some remarkable statements. 

Ihis catalegue now before us, is dated October 1, 1882, 
about three and a half years after Albert Weber, Sr.’s, 
death, and yet it states : 

‘‘ Firms who, years ago, stood justly at the pinnacle of fame as 
manufacturers, owe their displacement by the Weber piano to the 
fact that the founder or founders of the business have passed 
sway, and they are living now only on the fame of former years ; 
whereas in the case of the manufacturer of the Weber pianos, 
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the same mind which built it controls the business still ; and in a 
business of such vast detail, and with the importance which at 
taches to the smallest part of the piano, but few can form an ade- 
quate idea of how necessary that life-long experience is.” 

The mind that built it was Albert Weber, Sr.’s; the minds 
that control it now are the minds of the trustees. 

In another part of the catalogue it is remarked that— 

‘ The manufacturer of the Weber piano, as a pianist, feels the 
slightest inequality, toughness, depth, or shallowness in the touch. 
Mere measure is not sufficient. Two pianos might be made ex- 
actly alike, yet differ entirely in tone, and feel entirely different in 
touch, 

Every part of the instrument the manufacturer has made hun- 
dreds of times with his own hands, while apprentice, workman 
and employer. The piano is watched by him through the various 
stages of its manufacture, from the purchase of the lumber to the 
final completion of the instrument, with the most untiring indus- 
try and perseverance, and from early morning till late in the 
night, the manufacturer’s whole ambition is the perfection of the 
pianoforte ; in fact, he is facetiously termed the ‘ Great Working 
Piano Maker.’ ” 

Mr. Weber, Jr., is not a pianist. 
to 


How comes it that such 
the musical world? Is it 
honorable? Do we find such glaring falsehoods in other 
What might have 
been very apropos in the days of Albert Weber, Sr., is cer- 
tainly in this instance at variance with the facts as they now 
exist, 


a misstatement is sent out 


catalogues of reputable manufacturers ? 


The only honorable course for the trustees to pursue is to 
destroy this catalogue at once, and issue a truthful statement 


about the goods made under their management. 

Can the trustees permit a sentence like the following to 
remain in the Weber catalogue any longer ? 

“* In this thorough school, as musician and mechanic, the man- 
ufacturer of the Weber piano (Albert Weber) stands alone in 
America.” 

If Mr. Higgins and Mr. Ferdinand Mayer wish to be con- 
sidered honorable competitors they must at once expunge 
such falsehoods, The Albert Weber mentioned in the cata- 
logue has been dead four years, and the remarks as applied 
to him do not apply to his estate. 
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ee and organ manufacturing without capital 
is a dangerous undertaking. In fact, | may say that such 
a factory will naturally soon be in the hands of the commercial 
undertaker—the sheriff. And yet there are piano makers who, 
because they know how to build parts of an instrument, or, let 
me admit, the whole instrument, will start a factory with a few 
dollars, depending upon friends to assist them when they get into 
financial trouble and often involving those very friends, 
** * * 

A few days ago one of these manufacturers here 
had to give a Brooklyn varnish house a chattel mortgage on unfin- 
ished pianos in order to extend its payments with that security. 
Now, this means gradual absorption, and in a very short time, too. 

* * * * 

Piano manufacturing requires comparatively more 
capital than any other line of manufacturing, and houses that can- 
not purchase their materials at regular market prices are, at the 
very start, handicapped to such an extent that competition is out 
of the question. The supply houses must ask an advance in 
prices when they run risks. It is better for a piano maker to re- 
main ina factory on salary than to start on his own account, un- 
less he has money or gets a partner with money. 

*x * 


* 


* 


I went to Boston last week and met Mr. N. J. 
He went as far as New Haven. The plan 
of his house to centralize all the New England trade in the hands 
of one firm was a fine business stroke. As Mr. Haines said to 
me, the system of underselling and undercutting thereby ceases. 

Said he: ‘‘ Now, when a party wants to buy a Haines upright 
in this part of the country, he applies at New Haven ; the price 
not suiting him, he applies at Providence; result: same price. At 


Bridgeport; result : same price. At Boston ; result : same price.” 
** * * 


Haines on the train. 


Haines keeps prices up in the New York warerooms, 
and when the customer comes down here, he will find that it is 
better to go back and buy the piano at Steinert’s. 

eee * 

I met Mr. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, together with 
Mr. Haynes, of Oliver Ditson & Co., in the warerooms of Chas. 
H. Ditson & Co., on Broadway. Mr. Healy told me that the 


business of the firm since January has fluctuated but slightly and 
that the average thus far is about the same as it was in 1882. 





The Lyon & Healy Brass Band will goto San Fran- 
cisco in August, accompanying the Chicago Knight Templars, 
who will attend the encampment, to that city. The band is com- 
posed of twenty-two employes of the firm. 
* e+e * 
Mr. Haynes is often in the city. The active man- 
agement of the extensive business in Boston is concentrated in his 
hands, ssee 


I saw about 100 Fischer pianos on the second floor 
of Charles H. Ditson & Co.'s Mr. A, J. Holden represents Messrs. 
J &C. Fischer, and has full control of this, the retail branch. 
The wareroom looks very attractive with such a large number of 
pianos in stock. Together with other men that can see ahead, 
Mr. Holden says that the upright has already supplanted the 


square. ae ee 


Since the copartnership between Billings and Rich- 
mond has been fornied, business activity prevails in the ware- 
rooms, Judging from the remarks made to me by Richmond 
some time ago, he certainly means ‘‘ business” every time. New 
agencies have been Opened up recently, and the firm will have a 


lively trade this fall. *e# ke * 


A gentleman indirectly connected with the music 
trade, who has just returned from a Western trip, said to me, 
** Christie & Son must be making many pianos.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
I replied, ‘‘ but why do you say so?” ; 

** I have been in many cities between Albany and Denver,” was 
the answer, ‘and have gone into many piano warerooms in these 
cities, and very often found Christie pianos, and the dealers were 
pleased with them. I did not know that house was doing such a 


large trade,” said he. ear 


He evidently was not posted in the piano business, 
resembling in that particular the editor of a quasi art journal in 
this city, that appears full of reprints every week. But some- 
times an original article does make its appearance in that art (?) 
journal, and then, like the following one, although it is intended 
to be very serious, it is picked up and put into the humorous col- 
umns of other papers: 

For the piano, because of the greater public familiarity with its instrumen- 


tation than with that of the orchestra, when played by such a genius as ——, 
serves as a clearly intelligible interpreter of those great works which she 
plays alone ; and when it is heard with the orchestra it becomes a golden key 
to the elements of the exquisitely perfect outline, the sparkling brilliancy of 
color, the depth and purity of sentiment, the rare blending of light and shade, 
which constitute the incomparable wealth and beauty of the great tone- 


masters. 
* ee * 


The above appeared in the “funny ” column of the 
Evening Post and was credited to our worthy contemporary. 
How about a musical paper writing about the instrumentation of 
the piano? "How about a piano, when heard with the orchestra, 
becoming a golden key to the elements of the exquisitely perfect 
outline? ‘' Exquisitely perfect outline” is good—very good. 

** * # 

Down in the rooms of the Press Club, where some 
of the brightest intellects of New York assemble nightly, when this 
was seen in the Zvening Post, one of the young journalists is re- 
ported to have said: ‘‘ If the man who wrote that or permitted it 
to go into his paper, is at the head of a musical journal, it is about 
time for decent fellows to get out of the profession, if heis called a 


journalist.” aene 


That's so. I chime in with that sentiment. 
*et & 
I notice a large number of styles of upright desks 
or music racks, nearly every manufacturer having a different 
style. *# a * 


There are also a number of patents issued. These 
desks are wonderful improvements on those attached to the former 


styles of uprights. eons 


In fact, the upright piano is a standing evidence of 
American skill and ingenuity, for as soon as our manufacturers 
took hold of it, it was improved to such an extent that no com- 
parison exists between it and the uprights made ten or fifteen 
years ago, when they were not generally made here. 

**k # 

I heard an excellent story in Boston last week. A 
gentleman met a piano man on the street, the latter being in a 
great hurry, and asked : 

‘*Hlow’s business?” 

‘*Oh, we are running, in fact, running full,” said the piano 
maa, 


‘‘ Why that’s first-rate, making money, eh?” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said the piano man, ‘‘ Partner and I 
have been running around all day trying to get our notes dis- 
counted.” 

‘* Oh,” exclaimed the other, and with this he walked on, an 
older and wiser man, but also a sadder man as he had just bought 
one of those notes from a broker. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 








Received First Meda) of Merit and 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 














hibition. 





Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
~ NEW ENGLAND 


bencrmsennt Bip iecra te ‘ ‘Cabinet Organs 








steadily increasing as their merits are 























new by enterprise 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS Ih IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient, Study their 


Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














GUILD PIANOS 


j Nearly 17,000» now in use. 
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| The Best Medium-P rieed Instrument ever 


offered to - posaad - Public. 


SAUILD, CHURCH 2 CO, 


| 682 Washington Street, 
BOosToNn, MASS. 


* It is the sweetest-toned Piano I e 
| Mr Harris, of England, the ine enter ct pony aoe rated 


Organists of high repute 


unqualifiedly endorse the 
“Symphony” as the most 


complete instrument ever 
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“We recommend as being in every cane reliable 
and satisfactory.’’—Odiver Ditson & Co. 





Scarf with front, patented January 9, 1883. 


PIANO COVER MAKERS 


constructed, and an achiev- 
ment totally surprising and 


unexpected. 
Wonderful Power, 


Beautiful Effects. 








Seventy-five other new 
and beautiful styles now 


ready and shown in New 
Catalogue. A postal card 
will get it. 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


The onlyCover 
cow vere! BROTHERS 
which is an or- 


nament and pro- 
tection for the 


MATCEHI»Ess 
instrument, 


GRAND and Pp 
; UPRIGHT 
id PIANO COVERS A N ©] S 


\Plush,Cloth j 
Felt Plush,Clot 33 Union Square, N, Y, 


~- ARE — 
Cautioned Not to to Infringe. D E CKER 


"” , 
- = made to order. 
G2 For designs and price-lists apply to 


Tr F. ERAEMER, 
103 East 14th St., New York City. 
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A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER, 


1A. HAMMACHER & CO, 20° BOWERY, New YORK, 
ue tancest seonrumr ntueetanv LANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


a= Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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DI j | At | ( Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 


I See 








facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Trade Notes. 

—Behr Brothers & Co. are getting out a new small 7%4-octave 
upnght. 
~E. H. McEwen & Co. shipped three upright pianos to Africa 


ust week. 





Decker & Son's pianos will be exhibited at the Louisville 

i I. xposition 
(. A. Barlow, Trenton, N. J., has opened a branch house 
Freehold, N. J. 
A. Goodwin, Great Falls, N. H., has taken the agency of 


Kimball organs. 


E. D. Buckingham, Utica, is the new “‘ Sterling” agent for 

that section of the State. 
Thomas McGregor, of Toledo, Ohio, has been doing a large 
business in ‘‘ Chase” pianos. 
I'he Carri Brothers, who are concertizing in Massachusetts, 

are using a Sohmer Grand. 
-Billings & Richmond have a new seven-octave straight scale 
upright ready for the trade. 
~The value of musical instruments imported into the Argentine 
Republic last year amounted to $158,167. 
Mr. George W 
recent indisposition and is again at his desk. 
H. L. 
engaged by Ryland & Lee, of Richmond, Va. 
—The 
Orguinette Company will take place next month. 


Peek, of Peek & Son, has recovered from his 
Solomons, formerly with Kranich & Bach, has been 
election of a new board and officers of the Mechanical 


C. G. Conn’s brass band instrument factory at Elkart, Ind., 


which was destroyed by fire some time ago, is rebuilt. 


Since the removal to the new warerooms, No. 1235 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, T. Scherzer has been busier than usual. 
Rk. M. Walters has been busy renting pianos to summer hotels 


ind boarding houses, and private residences out of town. 


Shaw, formerly salesman in the retail warerooms of H. 
Behning & Son, is to take charge of Cluett’s branch in Pittsfield, 
M iss 


George F. Newland, of Detroit, Mich,., has secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Charles De Jannon, who was formerly a resident of 
this city 


Hardman, Dowling & Peck’'s factory is running at full time. 
A new style ebony upright, with patent desk, will be ready in a 


few days 


The following firms have recently taken the ‘* Peek” pianos 


Dahlgren & Steger, Chicago, IIl.; Solomon Dill, Huntington, 


Ind.; G. R. Kusterman, Green Bay, Wis., and S. W. Pierce & 
Co., Junction City, Kan 

Wakefield, Mass., is where the ‘‘ Miller” piano factory is 
located, but that trustworthy work known as Boyd’s American 


} 
is 


Musical us that the only firm doing business in 


Wakefield is 


ldirectory te 


Steinway & Son. Good! 


John Strodel’s musical instrument store, on the ground floor 
of the building No. 190 Grand street, was damaged by fire on 
amount of $200. 


Friday last to the The fire was caused by the 


vecidental upsetting of a can of kerosene oil. 


Austria exported musical instruments to the United States in 
$65,648 
112,553 


to the value of 


1881 ‘ 101 851 
100,855 
Beatty advertises how many organs he ships a month, but, of 


course, he never states how many are returned to him. As most 


shipped on approval, many of them aref 
states that fact. 


of the instruments arc 


returne: uit he never 


Beatty's advertisements 


ire untrustworthy. 


United States Consul Lapoint, at Lambayeque, Peru, writes 
to the St 
** I certainly believe that trade with the United States would en- 


ite De P artment 
liven, should our manufacturers take the pains of sending samples, 
lists to some responsible merchants, and I 
authorized to be merchants, 


catalogues and price 


may indicate that many consuls are 


and I believe that their 


having good references in the United States.” 


official capacity is a guarantee for them, 
besides 


rh it has been found that 


worm-eaten and partly decayed logs make the best sounding- 


e Hartford (Conn.) 7imes says that 


boards for pianos, and within a few years piano firms have sent 


through Connecticut to find fallen and partly decayed 


gents 
chestnut logs, and such timber has been sold at good prices after 
rs had considered it entirely useless.” There is a nut from 


As it is, piano firms employ 


the own 
the wooden nutmeg State to crack. 


no agents to buy decayed chestnut logs to make sounding-boards 
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TO THE TRADE. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

E have secured the agency for America of the 
“International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 
This book is of great 
value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 


in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. 


facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 
lowing foreign countries; Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. _It also contains other valuable mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 
German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
Price $5. The 
book will be distributed to purchasers as soon as received from 
Address, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors MusIcAL CourRIER, 


musical instruments. Orders now received. 


Europe. 


Sole American agents. 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 








The Lockwood Press Dinner. 


OUR EDITOR'S SPEECH. 





The toast, “ Arts and Journalism—‘ There’s music 
in the air,’” was replied to by Mr. Blumenberg. 


SPEECH OF MARC A. BLUMENBERG, 


I think, gentlemen, that you have imposed a very ungrateful task 
upon me. I think that the arts and journalism are very intimately 
associated in this city in the shape of Art-Journalism. [Applause. ] 
Of all the arts that have come down to us from ancient times, 
I think music is the one that appeals to us most forcibly at the 
I do not want to be ultra in this matter, but I 
think that the art of music occupies relatively to our civilization the 
same position that the art of sculpture occupied in the days of 
Phidias and Pericles, and that the art of the painter occupied in 
the days of the Italian Renaissance. Music to-day is the art of the 
present age, and the natural outgrowth of this is the creation of 
The times demand them and they exist. In the 
United States, of course, as we are a progressive nation, there are 


present time. 


musical journals. 


many of these publications. ‘‘ There’s music in the air." Many 
of them have gone up—in a balloon—and there's lots of music 
around. I don't 
want to be personal about this thing, but I want to give you 


A gentleman said to me the other day, ‘‘ That 


Some are going up and some are going down. 


my ideas about it. 
I said, 
Said he, ‘‘I have never in my 
life seen a better printed paper.” Said I, ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 
Said he, ‘‘I mean it is beautifully printed ; the typography is ex- 
cellent.” Said I, ‘‘ Anything else?” Said he, ‘‘ That easel in 
front with that picture on it is beautiful.” Said I, ‘‘ Anything 
else?” Said he, ‘‘ No.” [Laughter.] Said I, ‘‘ That is all due 
to Howard Lockwood. Haven’t you anything to say for me?” 
‘*No,” said he. ‘‘ You will find the best printed papers are al- 
ways the worst edited. The trouble with it is you don't seem to 
strike the popular vein. You don’t go in to the music of the masses. 


musical journal of yours is an elegantly printed paper.”’ 
‘*T don’t see anything in that.” 


There are some of the most magnificent songs that have ever been 
written that you don’t even mention in your paper. There is that 
pathetic song, ‘ Father’s pants are breaking at the knees.’ There 
is that beautiful homily, ‘ Mother’s teeth are plugged with zinc.’ 
[Laughter.] You haven’t said one word about that. There is, 
again, that familiar duet, ‘Sister, let me chew your ear.’ Not one 
And for what 
reason do you leave out that pathetic and exquisite little morceau, 
‘Baby's empty, cradle’s gone away?’ You never can expect a 
circulation of over 250 if you keep on like that, and half of those 
are not going to pay up. How are you going to get along in mu- 
sical journalism? Everything is classical.” Said I, ‘* My friend, 
you don't know the names of those fellows. Why don’t you say 
something kind of Beethoven, Handel, Mozart ”  ** Well,” he 
interrupted, ‘‘that is the Mozartless thing I ever heard you say.” 
{Laughter.] I said, ‘‘I think I know those things better than 
you do. You are too Mendelssohn about these things.” [Cries 
of ‘*Oh! oh!”] Said he, ‘‘ Haydn’t you better Handel that 
subject a little more carefully.” I told him I would immediately 
resign and go into the advertising business, and let him edit the 
paper. And from that conversation 1 have derived the following 


word in your so-called musical journal ef that. 





printed musical paper—I don’t know how many inches to the 
pound—and distribute it free gratis, for nothing—and never send 
a bill—or pay the one you owe the printer, simply giving him your 
note at four months without interest and renew it when it becomes 
due. [Laughter.] 

I am much obliged to you for the compliment you pay me in 
asking me toaddress you this evening. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing all of you, and many of you have not the pleasure of 
knowing me. Mr, Lockwood knows me a little. After awhile he 
will know me much better. I know he has some ideas about the 
future acquaintance between us, and I hope it will always be as 
pleasant as it has been for the last six months. 1 am very glad to 
have met youall, gentlemen, and Iam very glad to haye made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Lockwood which, so far as I am concerned, 
have been perfectly satisfactory. As far as he is concerned, he 
has got to answer for himself. 








Boston Trade Notes. 

The ‘‘ Steck” agency in Boston has been transferred to T. 
Flaherty & Co. 

The three members of the trade who have been very ill recently, 
viz, Mr. Henry F. Miller, Jr.; Mr. Arthur Woodward and 
Mr. George T. McLaughlin, have recovered and are now recu- 
perating. 

One of McPhail’s workmen fell through the hatchway on 
Saturday and is in a precarious condition. 

‘* Jack” Haynes, of the Ithaca Organ Company, was in Boston 
last week ; he had just returncd from Halifax and cities in Can- 
ada. He will shortly go to Europe for the company. 


C. C. Briggs & Co. are making the usual number of instra- 
ments. Mr. Woodman, who attends to the outside trade, tells 
us that there is no diminution in the number of orders coming in. 

The first parlor Grand, made by the Ivers & Pond Piano Com- 
pany, is now in the warerooms in Boston, and is in many respects 
a splendid instrument. 

Vose & Sons shipped 30 pianos last week. That does not look 
like a dull week. 

Mr. James McLaughlin has been attending to the office duties 
of the New England Organ Company during the illness of his 
brother, Mr. George McLaughlin. 

Mr. Scanlan is building a large addition to the New England 
Piano Company's factory. 

Guild, Church & Co.'s factories are running full time. 

Steinert’s store, in Boston, which will soon be opened, will be 
one of the most attractive piano warerooms in the city. 

Bb. F. Baker is manufacturing uprights ahead for the next sea- 
son. About sixty upright cases are now in process of con- 
struction. 

Electric lights will soon be placed in the Chickering factory. 











In Town Recently. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
Wm. G. Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. W. Blake, Derby, Conn. 
E. J. Flynn, of E. McCammon, Albany, N. Y. 
James Hough, Paterson, N. J. 
W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 
J. J. Heppe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. Steinert, New Haven, Conn. 
J. A. Morrow, Trenton, N. J. 
J. H. Hintermister, Ithaca, N. Y. 
J. J. Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Jacob Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Harry Sanders, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Bruckner (Phillips & Crew), Atlanta, Ga. 
O. Hawkins, Derby, Conn. 
C. Gibbs, Chicago, III. 
W. N. Paulsen, Catskill, N. Y. 
S. Tower, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
F, W. Kluppelberg, Hackettstown, N. J. 
A. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass, 
J. Haynes (Oliver Ditson & Co.), Boston, Mass. 
Chas. Austin, Lowell, Mass. 
W. K. Smith (Smith & Nixon), Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. Bristol, Fulton, N. Y. 
J. J. Lever, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
F. P. Terry, Batavia, N. Y. 
John March, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Fred. Cluett, Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. Gallup, Hartford, Conn. 
P. Healy (Lyon & Healy), Chicago, III. 
A. H. Chappell, New London, Conn. 








wit! Chestnut wood is not used for sounding-boards. 


philosophical conclusion: That it is much better to get up a well- 


W. D. Brown, Lynn, Mass. 














EMERSON PIANO CoO. 


Sree BEST IS NONE TOO GOoobD. 
WHAT WE RECOMMEND WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM, 159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send Pies of the P A C KK A R L) O i G A I U ana by the 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL os Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 3872, ant Rovember, 1875, and m ay be se Jy ye 4 = ent meteiic 
A on ‘frame, e piece, pa nted M whic 
caused them to be pro ne oun 5c ibyc om npeten tj jac iges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


xt MASIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM PRICE 





= FS 


ORGANS 


THE BEST ORGAN 


— FOR THE — 


DEALER. 








CABLE & SONS, 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 


Gay Speciat Casn Prices. 


QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 


‘Tui . 
Ga 


No. 62 Sudbary Street, Boston, Mass. 





and 


For particulars send 
Price Lists. 


for Circular 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING. MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 


METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 
A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square ald Upright Pianos 


456 West 37th Street, New York. 
BOSTON 
Musical Instrament Manufactory. 





&@™ Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SESTABLISHED 1864. 


DIPPEL & SCHMIDT, 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRiIGIZT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


Nos. 232 to 238 E. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 











SelmwmwUCrm BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





L. C. HARRISON, |§ 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 26th STREET, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YorRR. 


BEHNING ****°° 


GRAND, SQUARE AND cnet 
Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


PEEK SQUARE. UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Highest Grade of Excellence, Lowest Possible Prices, 














66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hattetr& Co., Portland, Maine. 


Dealers will find it to their interest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogue. 


PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS —— THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ie rach oncan AND ra 00 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over 
thro igh their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


+> SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.—— 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 





.|PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 





all others, *-@ 


Office and Factories, | ITHACA, 
J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 
No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


The only Piano in the (d that can boast of Six Unisons, two come 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
System to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager, the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


Highest Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices, (@~ Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WAREROOMS: 26 WESi TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 


| Manufacturers of PIANOFORTES, 








EE. G. HARRINGTON - GOeg iiss oO) 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square’ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








SBAY STATE ORGAN way ti tits itu 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


0. BP. HUNT & CO., 


101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 





Roy x Soy. \ IS £50n, 
P I A N O S. 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


i 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


MEM if f HILLES 

















Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


"z 
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EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 


LOUIS MAAS, | 
] 

CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, | 

CHARLES KUNKEL, 


HENRIETTA MAURER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 

S. LIEBLING, 


-s 
te 





> SSS W AREROOMS > = 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











BEAR BS 


~pa SY" 292 to 298 Eleventh . Avenue, 
NE Ww YORK ©) C ITY. 


Debord 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos 


FLOSS. & CO 


Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














iT NN 


-- GRAND — 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Ont 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the 
World's Fair, 
1873. 


Vienna, 











sl EC re 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienta, 
1873. 








** For greatest power, pleasing and a quality of tone, pliable action and solid Tt novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three ae 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 1 lth Aves. 


WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








HALLET & DAVIS C03 PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston ; 


20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt. Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 

1115 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C., 

FACTORY Boston. Mass. 











STULTZ & BAUERS=== 


Upright au Square Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, =} *tne‘#acettices* } 








—* ESTABLISHED 1843.%— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five ¥ears. 
Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street- Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 











HAVE NO SUPERIOR’ 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 
CHASE PIANO (0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





PIANOS 
SONViId 
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Duane Street, New York. 
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